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Advance Planning for Higher Education 
in the United States 


DUCATIONAL LEADERS throughout the 

Nation are greatly concerned about how colleges 
and universities are going to prepare for what the 
American Association of Collegiate Registrars and 
Admissions Officers has called the “impending tidal 
wave of students.” A great deal of statistical 
evidence has been amassed which shows that institu- 
tions of higher education are faced, not with a 
temporary wave or bulge in enrollment, but with a 
long period in which enrollment may be expected to 
rise and remain at two to three times the 1955 level. 
The conclusion is quite incontrovertible. 

Unhappy memories of the results of a lack of 
planning to meet the bulge of veteran enrollment 
that came in the wake of World War II have per- 
haps led to an undue current concern about mere 
increase in the numbers of students. It is as in- 
evitable in the colleges of 1966 as it was in the high 
schools of 1925 that admission of a wider cross 
section of the eligible population will call for a greater 
diversification of programs as well as sheer increases 
in faculties and facilities. Planning in individual 
institutions can stop with the provision of adequate 
staff and facilities to man the program currently 
offered to a given number of selected students. But 
statewide, regional, and nationwide planning for 
higher education must take into account a greater 
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diversity in scope and character of program as 
well as provision for more students. 

What are the States and groups of higher institu- 
tions doing to marshal their resources for educating 
well this greater quantity and diversity of students? 
The purpose of this article is to answer inquiries of 
this nature which come to the Office of Education 
in increasing numbers from individuals, institutions, 
State agencies, and voluntary organizations in the 
field of higher education. 

Although a number of articles and reports dealing 
with the general subject of planning in higher educa- 
tion have been published none has provided a 
“bird’s-eye view” of the, subject. At the institu- 
tional level of planning, a picture of what is going 
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on in 43 colleges and universities in 16 States is pre- 
sented by MacMitchell.' At the State and regional 
level of higher education planning a summary cover- 
ing 16 States was presented at the October 1955 an- 
nual meeting of the American Council on Education.? 
For example, Oliver C. Carmichael, president of the 
University of Alabama, in his address at the meet- 
ing dealt in some detail with the developments in 
7 States and made briefer references to regional 
planning. A paragraph from the concluding remarks 
of Dr. Carmichael’s address provides a reflective 
basis for an approach to the facts which are reported 
in this article: 

In conclusion, may I suggest that the quality and character of 
higher education would be in great jeopardy when the full impact 
of the population expansion reaches the colleges and universities 
except for the vast study and planning programs now in progress 
on the local, State, and regional levels. They constitute, I think, 
the bright star of hope on the horizon of the future. Even so, 
much remains to be done. ‘ 

In an attempt to learn how much has been done 
and therefore how much remains to be done, the 
authors convassed the 48 States and 3 major Terri- 
tories to secure a list of interinstitutional studies or 
surveys of higher education that have been completed 
since 1950. This date was chosen because earlier 
studies, unless they have been followed up in some 
fashion since 1950, probably would not provide 
meaningful information for current planning. Only 
studies involving groups of institutions or projects 
encompassing a number of localities are included in 
this report because the purpose is to highlight the 
collective concern for higher education in a State 
or area rather than in individual institutions. The 
assumption here is that the aggregate of individual 
institutional effort is not likely to cover the total 
task of planning for a State or region. It is believed 
that exclusive reliance on such means would very 
likely result in gaps and duplication of efforts in the 
planning programs carried out in a State or larger 
geographical area. 

Data compiled on statewide or similar inter- 
institutional planning for each State and outlying 
Territory are presented in the accompanying table. 


Studies Since 1950 


A striking observation derived from the tabie is 
that approximately a fourth of the States (13) have 
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not had any interinstitutional study of higher educa- 
tion since 1950. Actually, 17 States have had no 
studies since 1950. However, 4 of them (Indiana, 
New Mexico, New York, and Oklahoma) have 
established machinery for making continuing studies 
of higher education and are therefore not included 
among the 13 referred to above. 

Thirty-one States and one Territory (Alaska) are 
listed as having authorized studies since 1950. 
Altogether they have authorized a total of 49 studies: 
34 completed, § under way, and 7 in very early stages. 
Three of the 31 States (Arkansas, Kentucky, and 
Minnesota) have not authorized studies since 1951. 

On the brighter side, the table shows that some 
States have carried on as many as three formal 
studies since 1950. In effect, these States may be 
approaching the next step in planning: the establish- 
ment of a continuing body to initiate and complete 
studies of higher education. This stage of planning 
prevails in differing degrees in 10 States, and is 
especially effective in Florida, New Mexico, and New 


York. 
Stated Purposes 


The stated purposes of the studies are listed in 
column 4. The purposes of the studies under way 
and beginning as a group appear to differ from those 
of the earlier projects. Special attention, therefore, 
may be directed to the statements for the eight 
studies now under way which are essentially as 
follows: initiate continuing studies basic to State 
planning for higher education; gather data and 
recommend a statewide plan for establishing and 
coordinating a system of 2-year community colleges; 
make a comprehensive study of States’ higher educa- 
tion to provide a basis for long-range planning; 
project future school and college enrollments of the 
State (one of a series of continuing studies); study 
needs of State systems of higher education in years 
immediately ahead; survey all aspects of the State 
university system; survey facilities for higher educa- 
tion, particularly concerned with undergraduate 
enrollment trends; and study statewide coordination 
and finance of public higher institutions. 

The statements pertinent to the purposes of the 
seven newly initiated studies are: study finances and 
enrollment at all school levels; study needs for facili- 
ties and programs to minimize duplication and 
recommend plan to legislature; survey overcrowding 
in higher institutions; survey prospects for broader 
extension of opportunities for higher education; 
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appraise conditions likely to result from the expand- 
ing college enrollments in the State; study needs for 
higher education and to suggest how these needs can 
be met; and survey status and problems in higher 
education in the State. 


Scope 

Consideration of types of institutions covered in 
the 49 studies identified suggests that a comprehen- 
sive approach to planning for higher education is 
generally lacking. Only 13 of the 49 studies are 
reported as having included both the public and the 
private colleges and universities. Twenty-two of 
the studies did include all State-controlled higher 
institutions in th> States they covered, and one, the 
recently initiated project in Colorado, is to consider 
all publicly supported educational programs. Five 
of the studies included only 2-year community- 
junior colleges, and two were limited to colleges for 
teacher education. The remaining six studies 
covered institutions grouped as follows: a State 
university system, 2; groups of colleges in a given 
metropolitan area, 2; the public school system 
through the 14th grade, 1; and the State university, 
State college, and State teachers college, 1. 


Auspices 

Since the great majority of the 49 studies identified 
dealt with public higher institutions, it is to be 
expected that most would be conducted under the 
auspices of public agencies. Thirty are so listed in 
column 6 of the table. The auspices under which 
other studies were conducted are as follows: Indi- 
vidual boards of State-supported institutions, 6; State 
board of education or State board of higher educa- 
tion, 3; State board of education with board of State 
university, 2; and 1 under each of the following 
groups: State association of colleges, State associa- 
tion of junior colleges, council of State college 
presidents, taxpayers’ association, a State university 
college of education, a governor’s commission, State 
legislative body, and the University of Alaska. 


Persons in Charge 


Column 7 of the table provides additional infor- 
mation for readers who desire a point of reference 
on any of the studies. 

The professional character of the leadership of 
these studies is indicated by the fact that only one 
of them is reported to have been conducted by a 
private, noneducational survey organization. 
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Financing 


Funds for conducting 35 of the 49 studies came 
from State legislative appropriations but most of 
these studies were further aided by the contributed 
services of college and university staff members. 
Three were reported as financed in part by State 
funds assisted by services contributed by staff 
members of the Division of Higher Education, 
Office of Education, U. S$. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. Each of the following 11 
agencies financed a single study: State legislature 
assisted by philanthropic foundations, State associa- 
tion of colleges, State association of junior colleges, 
council of State college presidents, the General 
Education Board, State taxpayers’ association, 
State system of higher education, State board of 
higher education, private foundation specifically 
organized to conduct the study, college of education 
of the State university, and Territorial university. 

Data about the amount of funds provided for the 
studies are incomplete. Figures on amounts avail- 
able were obtained for only 20 of the 49 projects. 
In some States funds for payment of costs were 
authorized “as needed” or “at the discretion of the 
governor.” In others, the funds expended were not 
separable from other costs of administering a State 
university system or were not identifiable because 
they were provided as part of general administrative 
expense by a group of cooperating institutions. 

The figures for the 20 studies for which amounts 
were reported, while not revealing total costs, do 
show that comprehensive studies of higher educa- 
tional institutions require sizable expenditures. The 
outlays reported range from $3,000 for examining 
a scholarship program in Vermont through over 
$100,000 for the comprehensive restudy of needs of 
California in higher education to $260,000 for the 


large-scale project under way in Louisiana. 


Reports Available 


It is customary to make the reports of interinsti- 
tutional studies generally available in published 
form. Only two of the studies completed were 
identified as not being available in published form. 

The accumulated data and experience pertaining 
to higher education to be found in the 32 generally 
available reports of completed studies of higher 
education ought to provide valuable sources: of 
information about American higher education. 
Groups of institutions that want to undertake 
advance planning might well begin by examining 
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Status of Studies for Advance Planning of 





} | 
Date | 

| study 
| author- | 
ize 


State or Territory Present status 


Stated purpose of study 


(4) | 


Auspices of study 





Scope of project | 
Sponsoring agency 


| 


Person in charge of study 


(5) (6) (7) 





A ble facts on needs and re- 








sources, report to public. 


| State-supported inst 


| State-supported inst | David Mullins, A. P. L, 


uburn 





1954 


Completed..../ Improve effectiveness of State 


| 


institutions. 


h 


| State-supported inst 


Board of Regents St. | 


/. Hollis, U. S. Office of 
Univ. and colls. 


E. 
| Eden 





1951 


Coppteted...--| Survey and appraise State in- 


stitutions. 
| 


Hmeenitcateisai inst | Norman Univ. of 


icago. 


State commission on Hi. Burns, 
Ed. 





3 | Completed... 


Restudy needs of Calif | 





1953 
1954 


Completed... 
Completed... 
Beginning... 


All higher ed 


nts, Univ. 


Bd. Rege . R. McConnell, 
Calif. & St. Bd. Ed. 


Calif., Berkeley. 


Univ. of 








Study enrollment trends 

Study building needs 

Study finances and enrollments 
at all school levels. | 


| State-supported inst 
tate supported i 


| Be State-supported colls 
All public ed. levels 


State-supported colls 
State legis. committee & | 
council. 





1955 Beginning. ... 





1951 
1953 


Completed... 


Under way... 


| 

| 

| 

1985 | 
| 

| 

| 

| 


1955 | Under way... 


Study needs for facilities and | 
programs to minimize dupli- 
cation and to recommend plan 
for legislation. 


All post-secondary ed...- ac, Ba. Ed, & St. Univ. | 


rusts. 











1955 | Completed... 


Clarify role of State’s university 
system. 

Initiate comtinuing studies basic 
to development of _ higher 
education. : 

Gather data on and recommend 
jocation for community-junior 
college developments. 


Legis. Ref. Bureau on 
i, Ed. 

Leg. Council for Study | 
hi. ed. 


of 


| S. S. Weiss, Les. Ref. Burean, 
Tallahase 
q Brumbaugh, St. Capitol, 
“Tallahassee 


J. L. Wattenbarger, St. Cap., 
Tallahassee. 


2-year community colls...| Fla. Legis 


Coll, 


. Community | 
ouncil. 


| 











1950 | Completed... 
| 
| 
| 


1955 Beginning. ... 


Carit place of junior colleges 
a eons education pattern. 


Junior colls St. Assn. Jr. Coils | L.A. Moll, Ga, Southwestern, | 


Americus, Ga. 





Study control of higher institu- 
tions. 


Survey overcrowding in higher 
institutions. 





| J. D. Russell, State Capitol, 
| Santa Fe, New Mex. 


L. R. Lohr, Museum of Sci- 
| ences, Chicago. 


State supported inst Ill. Dept. of Reg. & Ed. 
and USOE. 


All higher ed Lagie. Commis. on High. 





1950 | Completed... 
1954 
1954 


Completed... 


Completed... 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


Survey State’s 3 institutions 
under State board, particu- 
larly org., coord., and financ- 


ing. 

Survey all higher education to 
provide basis for legislative 
action. 

Gather facts on enrollments and 
tuition & fees charged in lowa 
institutions. 





St. univ., coll., teachers | St. Bd. of Ed.......__.- |G. D. Strayer, 417 W. 246, 
coll. NYC 63. 


Legis. Budget & Finance 
Cont. Committee. 


St. Legis. Repre 


All higher inst 


All higher inst | Dean Zenor, St. U., 


| 


} 
j 
| 


lowa City. 











1951 


, 


Kentucky | Completed... 





Louisiana. ....... 1954 | Under way... 


| 
} 


Study requirements, needs, and 
oe of State for 
higher education, 


State supported inst Com. Functions & Re- | 


sources of St. govt. 
| 


J. D. Root 


Capitol, 
Santa Fe., 


St. 
M 


ex. 


r 








Study of State higher education 
to provide basis for long-range 
planning. 


State supported hi. inet... St. Commis. on Hi. Ed...) Clark Barrow, St. 


| Baton Rouge. 
| 
| 


Capitol, 





Massacuvserrs...| 1953 | Completed.... 





} 


Study administrative programs 
and facilities of Mass. teacb- 
ers colleges. 


Tchrs. colls Legis. Commis 


| H. W. Anderson, Supt. Schs., 
Newton. 











1 98 3 ; 


| Completed..._| 


Appraise needs for post-high- 
school educational facilities. 


| All higher ed 


i ele ‘ Study | T. G. Pullen, St. Dept. P. L, 


| Baltimore. 





1953 
1955 


Under way... 


| Beginning. ...| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Project future school and col- 
lege enrollments. 

Survey prospects for broader 
extension of opportunity. 


State supported hi font... 
All post-high school ed__ 


| Coun. of St. Coll. Pres....| C. L. Anspach, Cent. Mich. 
. oll., Mt. Pleasant. 
| Interim Legis. Committee. Don VanderWerp, St. Senate, 
Lansing. 











Minnesota 1950 


| “Completed. indl 


| 


Study higher education and re- 
port to governor, 





| 
| D. M. Schweickhard, St. Dept. | 
Pub. Inst. | 


“All higher ed Minn. Commis. on Hi. Ed. 





Mississtrrt 


Completed... 


Analyze problems 


of public 
higher education. 





Montana 1954 C mpleted.... 


1955 


Under way....| 


Analyze operating costs and | 


_ enrollment figures. 
Study needs of State system in 
years immediately ahead. 


State supported hi. inst...| Bd. Trustees of Hi. Inst_.| J. E. Brewton, Peabody Coll., 


Nashville, Tenn. 





State supported hi. inst...| Mont. Taxpayers’ Asso... |. 


Mont. St. System of Hi. 
Ed. 


State-supported hi. inst. la S. Miller, Bios. St "Uni iv. 





See footnotes at end of table. 
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Higher Education in the United States ' 





Financing of study 





Financing agency 


Report published (Agency 


Amount of funds and date) 


available 


(10) 


State higher inst., 1953 


Report covers— 








State and contrib- 
uted services of 


Off. of Ed, staff. 


$10,000 plus con- Board of regents St. Univ. 
tributed services and college, 1954. ; 
of OE staff. 





| State; Gen. Ed. Bd; 
Carnegie Founda- 


$30,000____. st. Commis. on Hi. Ed 
951. 


“$112,200 mie 


~_.| No data. 


. Col 


State and contributed 
services of Off. of 


State and « sntributed | 
services of Off. of 





yun. of State 
"Presidents. 
State... 


State.... 


Gea. Ed. Bd. 


Mont. Taxpayers’ 


"St System 
High. h. Ed. 


Fla. Lada C ciaall, 1953 “ 
Bd. Control Hi. Inst. 1955. 


No data " --| St. Assn. Jr, C Colls., ", 1955... 


No data... esatese Oe Iilis ois, 1950. 


ea oo St. Bd. of Ed., 


He dath.coccens St. of lowa, 1954 


. of Public Affairs, 
St. U., 1954. 


No data_......-..| Legis. Research Commis- 
sion, 1952 


$260,000... .. Ls. Commis, on Hi. Ed., 
1955. 





Commonwealth of Mass., 
1954. 


State 3 Dept. of Ed.. "1955 ti 


‘Coun, St. Col. Presijents, 
1 


Univ. of Minnesota, 1950. 


Bd. of Trust rustees = St Higher 
$5. 


Mont. Taxpayers’ Asso. 
1954. 


See footnotes at pea ef table. 
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Faculty * at Other and/or comments 


(16) (17) (i8) 








Emphasizes coordination. 











E mphesines coordination. 


Emphasizes coordination. 


Emphasizes tuition & fee 
charges. 


Seresses coordination. 





x x Reports prelim. plan 
only, complete report 
due 5/1/56 will cover 
busi. & educ. phases of 





E mphesiuns facilities. 


One of series of continuing 
studies. 








| Analyzes per student cost. 
Re due midsummer, 
1956. 








Status of Studies for Advance Planning 





Date 
| study 
author- 
ized 


State or Territory Present status Stated purpose of study 


(3) (4) 


Scope of project 


© 


(5) 





Sponsoring agency 


(6) 


Person in charge of study 


(7) 





Completed....| Propose dev-lopments and im- 
provements of public school 
| system | 
Survey all aspects of the State 
university. 


Under way_... 


St. pub. sch. system 


Univ. of Nevada 


D. McClurkin, Peabody | 


Coll., Nashville, Tenn. 


Dean McHenry, UCLA, Los | 
Ang. 





..| Survey facilities, particularly 
| concerned with undergrad- 
uate trends. 


New Jensry.._-- Under way 


All higher ed 


M. P. Smith, 


Dept. 
Trenton. 





Norra Caroutma Completed__..| Appraise needs for community | 
college programs. 
Comprehensive study of State 


higher education. 


Completed__.. 
| 


2-year community colls__. 


State-supported inst 


#8. Community Coll. Com 


Commiss. on Hi. Ed_-._-- 





Completed._..| Survey 5 colleges in Cleveland 
area. 
Completed__..| Survey needs for upward exten- | 
| sion of educational opportu- 
} nity. 
Beginning oonl Appraise conditions to result 
| from expanding college enroll- 
ments. 


5 colleges in Cleveland 


collegiate pro- 


Commis. on Hi. Ed_-. 


Col. of Ed., Ohio State 
Jniv. 


Ohio Col. Assoc_. 


A. S. Hurlburt, St. Dept. P.1., | 


Raleigh. 
L. S. Powers, Wake Forest... 


J. D. Millet, Miami U., Oxford 
D. -H 


Univ. 


Eikenberry, Ohio St. 


J. D. Russell, St. Cap., Santa | 
Fe,N x. 


e, N. Me 





Onecon®. Completed....| Promote a self-survey colleges 
| of education. 





Teachers col 


ff 4 eee 


E. W. Anderson, Ohio St. U- -- 





PennsyLvania. Beginning....| Study the needs of higher edu- 
cation and suggest methods 


of meeting them. 


All higher ed 


St. Comm. on Hi. Educa- 
tion. 


P. R. Anderson, St. Cap., Har- 
risburg. 





Sourn Dakota. _- Completed....| Survey State higher institu- | 
| tions, articularly duplica- 
| _ tion and coordination. 

Survey administrative opera- 
| tion of State higher institu- | 
tions. 


Completed... 


State-supported inst 


State-supported inst - . - - 


Legis. Res. Coun.....-.- Griffenhagen & Associates ____- 


| 
| Legis. Res. Coun._._.-- 


A. D. Roesler, St. Cap., Pierre. 





Tennessee. Beginning....| Survey status and problems in 


higher education in State. 


All higher ed 


Legis. Coun 





| Completed....| Survey State higher institutions. 

Explore coordination of State- 

nance higher education | 
and recommend action. 


Completed... 


State-supported hi. inst__- 


| State-supported hi. inst__.| 


Texas Legis. Coun... --- 


Texas Commis. on Hi. Ed 


I. W. Moseley. - 





Completed....| Gather data on students’ choice | 
* of college and attendance in 


relation to family income. 


All higher institutions - - - - 


Legis. Com 





Vinciwta___._- 


Completed._..| Study State higher institutions 
| | 


| Completed....| Study capital outlay needs of 


State higher institutions. 


| State-supported inst. . . 


State-supported inst_ _ _ - 


Va. Advisory Legis Comm 


Comm. on St. Cap. Out- 
lay & Finance. 


Pauli Crochett..........<.<«- 


C. H. Morrissett, St. Of. Bidg 
Richmond. 





West Vircinta_._. Under way..../ 


Study statewide coordination 
and finance of public higher | 
institutions. 


State-supported inst - . _ - 


Interim Legis. Com. of 
egis. Commis. 





Wisconsin Completed....| Survey needs and facilities for | 

| higher education in Milwau- 

kee area. 

| Study administration of higher 
institutions. 


Completed... 


Milwaukee area. _-_- ‘ 


| State-supported inst 


Gov. Commis. on Pub 
Hi. Ed. in Lake Shore 
area. 

St. Legis. Council 





| Determine feasibility of terri- 
| torial system of 2-year com- 
| munity-junior colleges. 


Completed... 


2-year commun. colls. in 
5 urban centers. 


Univ. of Alaska_.......- 


J. E. Brewton, George Pea- 
body Coll. 





Donald E. Boles 





S. V. Martorana, Office of Ed., 
Wash. 25, D.C. 


Ed., | 








'No formal and comprehensive studies have been completed since 1950 in 
Delaware, Idaho, Indiana, Kansas, Maine, Missouri, Nebraska, New Hamp- 


them. Sources of copies of the reports and for 


further information about the studies are listed in 
column 10 of the table. 


Comprehensiveness of Studies 
Besides attempting to ascertain the scope of the 
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shire, New Mexico, New York, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Rhode Island, South 
Carolina, Utah, Washington, and Wyoming. 


studies in terms of the types of institutions included, 
this inquiry also sought information on the scope of 
Here again evidence was found to 
support the conclusion that comprehensive inquiry 
and planning are lacking in most of the States. 
Relatively few of the studies initiated since 1950 


each study. 
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Higher Education in the United States '—Continued 


Financing of study 


| eet see TAs 


Amount of funds and date) Org. & 


Financing agency ; 
, a available 


mn 


10 ll 


Div. of Surveys, George 
Peabody College, 1954. 


Cleveland Founda 


Cleveland College Com- 
mis., 1955. 

Col. of Ed., Ohio St ol. of Ed., Ohio St. U., 
Univ 5 

Ohio Coll. As 


St. Bd. Hi. Ed “$75,000. 


As needed 


Leg. Res. Coun., 1953 


$6,000 for both 
studies Leg. Res. Coun., 1954 


Texas Legis. Council, 
1983 


Texas Com. on Higher 
Educ., 1955. 


Commonwealth of Va., 
1951 
Commonwealth of Va., 


Amer. Council on Educa- 
tion, 1950. 


St. Leg. Counc. 1954... .. 


U. of Alaska, 1953. 


Finane- Enroll- 
ing ment 


Report covers— 


Pro- | Capital 
gtams plant 


Jr. col- | 


Other and/or comments 
iege level) 


. | 
Faculty | 
| 


12 13) (14) ) 17) 18) 


Makes general observa- 
tions on jr. coll. 


Report due June 1956. 


Also studies library plant. 


Refers indirectly to 


coll 


Emphasizes tuition and 
fees 





*These States and 4 others (Indiana, New Mexico, New York, and Oklahoma) 
have established machinery for continuing studies for advance planning of 
higher education. Although in some cases no formal and comprehensive studies 
considered all possible lines of inquiry. Only four 
investigated all seven items shown in columns I1 
through 17 of the table. Another six studies took 
up six out of the seven topics shown. Thus, it is 
indicated that less than a third of the completed 
studies took a comprehensive view of the situation. 
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or surveys have been made since 1950, some of them have produced a steady 
flow of data pertinent to the State’s plan for higher education. 


And many of these also leave much to be desired as 
studies in depth of the issues with which they deal. 

Starting at the other extreme, the evidence sup- 
ports the same conclusion. The largest number of 
studies in this tabulation, 12, was found to have 
taken up 5 of the 7 topics shown in columns 11-17. 
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Four studies took up only one of the seven possible 
lines of inquiry. Three studies dealt with two of the 
seven topics. 

Dr. Carmichael in his report last fall asserted 
that two objectives have prompted planning for 
higher education on the State level: (1) The elimina- 
tion of unnecessary duplication of programs of the 
State’s colleges and universities in the interest of 
economy; and (2) the necessity for expansion of 
facilities and staff to meet the oncoming rush of 
students.’ Both of these assertions are supported by 
this roundup. It may be seen from columns 11 
through 17 of the table that 28 of the 34 completed 
studies took up organization and administration; 
25 were concerned with financing; 31 with enroll- 
ment projections; 25 with programs; and 16 with 
studies of the role of 2-year community-junior 
colleges in American higher education. On the other 
hand, only 13 of the 34 completed prajects studied 
plant facilities and the faculty needs of the higher 
institutions involved. 


Conclusions 


From this roundup of studies one concludes that 
status and advance planning of higher education in 
the United States is uneven. Only 6 States (Cali- 
fornia, Florida, lowa, Louisiana, New Mexico, and 
New York) appear to have charted, or to be on the 
way to charting, a comprehensive course of action 
for meeting the rising tide of increasingly diverse 
enrollment. At the other extreme, 13 States appear 
to have made little or no planned preparation to 
meet the many higher education problems that have 
arisen since the bulge of veteran enrollment subsided. 

Most of the States have undertaken one or another 
phase of the total problem of advance planning. 
Most of the statewide and regional studies that have 
been completed since 1950 have, however, been 
limited projects either in coverage of higher insti- 
tutions in the geographic area concerned, in the scope 
of analysis made of the several aspects of higher 
education, or in both of these respects. The lack of 
truly comprehensive studies in most of the States 
raises the question of possible reasons: Is it because 
of lack of an organization that could act for all of 
the institutions of higher education, lack of interest 
in the problems confronting higher institutions, or 
lack of leadership in the State? Or is the difficulty 
in the inability to raise from the legislature or from 
voluntary sources the aggregate of funds needed to 

#Ibid., p. 9. 
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complete a thorough and comprehensive statewide 
study of higher education? Perhaps a combination 
of these factors is the answer. 

The eight statewide studies that are now under 
way and the seven that are beginning, or about to 
begin, appear to be better designed than the earlier 
projects in terms of generiil structure and stated 
purposes for long-range planning purposes. They 
have the benefit of better sponsorship and more 
nearly adequate professional direction. Limited 
funds appear to be the greatest handicap of these 
studies. Several of them are undertaking a $100- 
to $200-thousand project on wholly inadequate 
budgets. This is evident from the fact that these 
budgets range from as low as $15,000 plus the con- 
tributed help of staff members of the institutions 
being studied to as high as $260,000. 

The need for thorough and comprehensive studies 
of public and private higher education, State by 
State, is great enough to constitute a nationwide 
problem comparable to the public school and public 
roads problems that the States and the Federal 
Government are not attempting to resolve. The 
data presented in this article indicate that as a 
group the studies to date have not been commen- 
surate with the planning needs in the Nation. 


Scholarship Program in New York City 


EACH HIGH SCHOOL in the City of New York—public, 
private, and parochial—designates the outstanding 
graduating senior in terms of character, citizenship, 
and service as well as scholarship. Each of these, in 
addition to being cited at a public ceremony and 
being awarded an appropriate scroll and medallion, 
becomes eligible to apply for a Mayor’s Committee 
scholarship. Scholarship recipients are required to 
be residents of New York City, must be interested in 
attending one of the cooperating colleges in New 
York City, and must demonstrate need for this 
scholarship in order to cover their college tuition. 
The committee is interested especially in students of 
promise who are unable to pursue the college 
programs of their choice without the committee’s 
help, or who are excellent college material but have 
not planned to go to college. The cost of the 
scholarship is shared equally by private philan- 
thropies and the participating private colleges and 
universities in the City of New York. The commit- 
tee awarded its 14 scholarships for 1955-56. 
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Earned Doctorates in American Institutions 
of Higher Education, 1861-1955 


ORE than 130,000 doctorates have been 

earned in American institutions of higher 
education since the first ones were conferred on 3 
men at Yale University in 1861, according to the 
best available sources of information and reasonable 
estirmates when data are missing. Almost one- 
eighth of these doctorates have been earned by 
women. At least 266 institutions have conferred 
earned doctorates, although only 168 were doing 
so in 1954 or 1955. Three-quarters of the doc- 
torates, however, have been conferred by 29 leading 
graduate schools. More than half of the total 
number have been conferred in the past 12 years. 


Sources of Information 


One naturally turns to official publications ot 
the United States Office (formerly Bureau) of 
Education for such information as is summarized 
in the preceding paragraph, but these sources are 
frequently incomplete and sometimes inaccurate, 
especially for early years. The Office was able to 
publish only such information as was furnished it 
by the reporting universities and colleges. Some 
institutions often made no reports or erroneous 
ones, as is shown by comparisons with available 
primary sources. The present study has found a 
total of 631 doctorates conferred during the 19th 
century, which were not included in the published 
reports. 

The Office of Education library contains a rich 
mass of primary source material which, until re- 
cently, had not been systematically examined for 
information on earned doctorates. This material 
consists of more than 85,000 catalogs of American 
universities, some of them predating the establish- 
ment of the Office in 1867; many alumni directories 
and‘ historical registers; and other official publica- 
tions of individual institutions. 


*Formerly chief, Higher Education Branch, Education Division, 
Civil Information and Education Section, General Headquarters, 
Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers, Tokyo, Japan. Dr. 
Eells is retired. The author takes fuil responsibility for the state- 


ments contained in the article, but he expresses appreciation to ° 


H. G. Badger, Research and Statistical Services Branch, Office of 
Education, for critically reading the article in advance of publica- 
tion and for helpful suggestions. 
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By WALTER CROSBY EELLS* 


In an effort to compile, for the 7th edition of 
American Universities and Colleges,' a more nearly 
accurate summary of doctorates earned in American 
institutions than any now in existence the author 
has gone to these primary sources whenever feasible 
to supplement the data furnished by Office of Edu- 
cation reports. This has been desirable especially 
for the years before 1926, the first year for which 
detailed lists of such doctorates were published in 
American Universities and Colleges. Another reason 
why reports on doctorates as well as other educa- 
tional statistics may be used with greater confidence 
since 1925 is the establishment in 1923 of a statistical 
field service in the Office of Education. This service, 
at first primarily concerned with the collection of 
information from nonreporting institutions, has been 
able to verify doubtful points in reports already 
submitted and to interpret questions used on the 
report forms. Wider coverage and a much higher 
degree of uniformity have thus been achieved in the 
past 30 years. 

The Office reports did not show the number of 
doctorates conferred during the odd-numbered 
years for the 30-year period from 1917 to 1947. 
The biennial surveys covering this period report 
such data for the even-numbered years only. 
After considering various feasible methods of secur- 
ing the number of earned doctorates for the missing 
years, the author decided to use the process of 
simple interpolation to estimate the numbers for 
these years, thus assuming that the number for 
each missing odd-numbered year was half :way 
between the numbers given for the two adjacent 
even-numbered years.’ 

' To be published by the American Council on Education in April 1956 

‘If the same process had been used for the odd-numbered years from 1901 
to 1925, for which data are known, the error would have been oniy 1.7 percent. 
If it had been used for the period from 1949 to 1953, the error would have been 
only 0.5 percent. Use of the incomplete series of data on doctor's degrees 
given in three other sources, which for various reasons could not be used directly 
for the missing years but could be used to check the validity of the interpola- 
tion process for them, shows that the resultant errors would have been 1.2 
percent, 0.3 percent, and 0.0 percent. The uniformly small errors thus shown 
serve to justify the use of the method of interpolation for the missing odd-num- 
bered years. The three other sources referred to are: (1) Clarence $. Marsh, 
American Universiti: and Colleges (34 edition), Washington, American Council 
on Education, 1936. 1129 p.; (2) Doctoral Dissertations Accepted by American 
Universities, New York, H. W. Wilson Co., annual volumes since 1934; (3) 


Ernest V. Hollis, Toward Improving Ph. D. Programs, Washington, American 
Council on Education, 1945. 204 p 
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Total Eamed Doctorates Conferred, 1861 to 1955 

Table 1 summarizes the probable number of 
earned doctorates conferred by American institu- 
tions of higher education, by sexes and by years. 
For the years prior to 1925 it is based essentially 
upon the primary sources indicated above. For 
the years from 1927 to 1947 (from 1917 for women) 
the method of simple interpolation just discussed 
has been used. These estimates are indicated by 
an asterisk (*). 


Total Earned Doctorates by Sex 

Over the entire period 1860-1955, women com- 
prised about one-eighth of the total number of 
persons earning doctorates in American institutions. 
(See table 2.) The proportion of women continued 
to rise steadily through the third decade of the 20th 
century; it remained at a virtual plateau for three 
decades, but has declined significantly during the 
past 6 years. This percentage decline, however, 
does not mean any decrease in number of women 
earning degrees. As table 2 shows, the number of 
women doctors in the 6 years, 1950-55, was greater 
than in the preceding decade, but the proportion of 
men doctors has increased more rapidly in the past 
6 years. 


Varieties of Earned Doctorates 

The great majority of earned doctorates have been 
the doctor of philosophy, but a dozen other varieties 
are reported in the annual reports and college cata- 
logs prior to 1916, the date of the first biennial sur- 
vey. The numbers of degrees other than the Ph. D. 
are too small to warrant the process of interpolation 
already described for the odd years after 1916. . Up 
to and including 1916, the following numbers of 
degrees are reported, with the indicated percentages 
of the total: 

Degree 

Doctor of philosophy-_-- 
Doctor of science 


The “others” include doctorates in civil law, sacred 
theology, literature, public health, music, and en- 
gineering. At least a third of the doctors of science 
were at Harvard University. All of the doctors of 
pedagogy were at New York University, which 
initiated this degree in 1890 and continued it until 
1923. The first degree of doctor of education seems 
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to have been given at Harvard University in 1921. 


Today it is doubtless next in frequency to the doc- 
torate of philosophy, but unfortunately separate data 
concerning it have not been collected by the Office of 
Education. The valuable circulars on earned degrees, 
which for the past 8 years have given detailed 
analyses of earned doctorates, have not distinguished 
between the varieties of that degree. Omitted here 
and in the reports of the Office of Education, as far as 
known, are the large number of professional or non- 
research degrees such as M. D., D. D. S., and J. D. 
The intention has been to include only earned doc- 
torates equivalent in quantitative and qualitative 
requirements to the doctor of philosophy. 


Doctorates Earned by Negroes 

According to Greene, Yale University also has the 
distinction of conferring the first earned degree on a 
Negro. He says that Edward Alexander Bouchet, 
who received the Ph. D. degree at Yale in 1876, was 
“the first Negro to hold a Ph. D. in any field and the 
first to be elected to membership in Phi Beta 
Kappa.”* Dr. Bouchet’s dissertation, in the field of 
physics, was entitled “On Measuring Refractive 
Indices.” 

According to the same authority, between 1876 
and 1943 at least 381 doctorates were conferred on 


Negroes in 37 fields of specialization by 57 American 


universities. Of the group 48 were Negro women, 
the first ones, both in 1921, being Georgiana Rose 
Simpson, in German, at the University of Chicago; 
and Eva Beatrice Dykes, in English, at Radcliffe 
College. 

The Negro Yearbook, Tenth edition (1947) and 
Eleventh edition (1952), compiled by Tuskegee Insti- 
tute,* gives names and institutions for 292 additional 
doctorates earned by Negroes from 1944 to 1951, 
making a total of at least 673. This total is probably 
incomplete. 

All of the doctorates mentioned above were con- 
ferred by institutions primarily for white students. 
The first institution predominantly for Negroes to 
confer the doctorate in recent years is the North 
Carolina College at Durham, where a Negro man 
earned the doctorate in education in 1955. The 
qualifying phrase “recent years” is used because the 
annual report of the Commissioner of Education for 


3 Harry W. Greene, Holders of Doctorates Among American Negroes, 1876-1943, 
Boston: Meador Publishing Co., 1946. p. 140. 
41952 Negro Yearbook, New York: Wm. H. Wise & Co., 1952. 
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Table 1.—Eamed doctor's degrees conferred by American institutions of higher education, by sex and by year, 1861-1955 











Institutions Institutions | 
* Total Total , 
reporting Men Men Women 
degrees degrees degrees 


131,049 115, 207 





*2, 332 

2, 456 

*2, 413 

2, 370 

*2, 437 

2, 503 

2, 682 

2, 861 

*2, 949 

3, 036 

*2,458 

1, 880 

*1, 730 

1, 580 

odes *2, 538 
136 ’ 3, 496 
116 : 4, 528 
130 - 5,990 
142 6, 664 
147 7, 68: 6, 969 
152 3 7,517 
159 8, 181 
159 \. 8,014 


*By interpolation from adjacent years. For explanation and justification, sec 
text and footnote 2. 

1199 less than total of 4,188 shown in Earned Degrees Conferred by Higher 
Educational Institutions, 1947-48 (Office of Education, Federal Security 
Agency, Circular No. 247), due to correction of errors in number of doctorates 
in departments of law at DePaul, Harvard, and Northwestern universities. 

4243 less than total of 5,293 shown in Earned Degrees Conferred by Higher 
Educational Institutions, 1948-49 (Office of Education, Federal Security Agency, 
Circular No. 262) 
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Table 2.—Earned doctorates conferred by American institutions 
of higher education, by decade and sex, 1861-1955 
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131,049 | 115,207 | 15,842) = 12.1 
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1873 says that in that year Straight University, 
Louisiana (forerunner of the present Dillard Univer- 
sity), conferred two Ph. D. degrees—one earned and 
one honorary. Some doubt may be expressed about 
the validity of this early report of an earned doc- 
torate in view of the restricted offerings of Straight 
University at that date as shown by its catalog. 
Moreover, its catalogs for that year or the following 
years do not mention a doctorate among the lists of 
graduates. Still it stands, technically, as the first 
earned doctorate conferred by a Negro institution as 
recorded in the annual report of the Commissioner of 
Education. 

Another report of doctorates conferred by a Negro 
institution is apparently erroneous. The Commis- 
sioner’s annual report for 1913 says that 9 earned 
Ph. D.’s were conferred by Howard University, the 
leading Negro institution, which as a matter of 
policy has never conferred the doctor of philosophy 
degree. Its 1913 catalog, however, shows that the 
School of Pharmacy conferred 9 degrees of “Phar. 
D.,” which probably accounts for the error, someone 
in reporting or tabulating having confused the two 
degrees. 


Institutions Conferring the Doctorate 


The 29 leading graduate schools, in terms of 
doctorates conferred 1861-1955, all with more than 
1,000 such degrees to their credit, are shown in 
table 3. 

What might be designated as the “big ten” of 
American graduate schools have each conferred more 
than 4,000 doctorates. While the summary of table 
3 covers all years since 1861, it may be noted that all 
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institutions included in it have conferred more than 
500 doctorates each in the 8 years since the series of 
circulars Earned Degrees Conferred by Higher Educa- 
tional Institutions began in 1948. 

Sixteen of the group are privately controlled insti- 
tutions, which have conferred 58,737 doctorates or 
60 percent of the total number earned at the 29 
institutions; 13 are publicly controlled with 38,867 
doctorates or 40 percent of the total. These 29 
institutions have conferred 78 percent of the 124,851 
doctorates earned through 1955 at accredited insti- 
tutions which have conferred such degrees since 1948. 

Twenty-five other institutions have conferred from 
500 to 1,000 doctorates each, totaling 17,085 degrees. 
This makes a total of 114,689 doctorates conferred 
by the combined group of 54 institutions, or more 
than nine-tenths of all doctorates conferred. These 
25 additional institutions are, in order, Boston, 
Fordham, Missouri, Washington (Seattle), Duke, 


Table 3.—Doctorates conferred by leading American higher 
education institutions, 1861-1955 








) 

Total Date of 
first 
ctorate 


Institution 
doctorates| , 





. Columbia University 1875 
. University of Chicago 1893 
. Harvard University ; 1873 
. University of Wisconsin................) 5 | 1892 
. University of California : : 1885 
en eens eS 1872 
- Yale University 5 1861 
. University of Illinois 5 1900 
. New York University 5 1887 
. University of Michigan 1876 
. Ohio State University | 1879 
. Johns Hopkins University 3, 43: 1878 
. University of Minnesota 2; 1888 
. University of Pennsylvania } 1871 
. State University of lowa 1900 
. Stanford University 5 1894 
- Massachusetts Institute of Technology-__| | 1907 
. Princeton University | 35 | 1879 
. Catholic University of America 1895 
. Northwestern University | 1,767! 1896 
. Iowa State College 1916 
. University of Pittsburgh 1886 
. University of Texas é 1915 
. Purdue University 1928 
. Indiana University 1883 
. Pennsylvania State University 7 1927 
. University of Southern California 1927 
. University of North Carolina 1893 
. California Institute of Technology_._..... 1,095 | 1920 
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Virginia, Syracuse, Michigan State, Maryland, 
Brown, Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, 
Nebraska, Rutgers, Rochester, Clark, Cincinnati, 
Washington (St. Louis), Colorado, Western Reserve, 
George Peabody, Kansas, Radcliffe, George Washing- 
ton, St. Louis, and Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn. 

The remaining doctorates are distributed among 
9 institutions conferring from 300 to 399 each; 
9 from 200 to 299 each; 19 from 100 to 199 each; 
52 from 10 to 99 each; and 38 with less than 10 each. 

In addition, records show 73 institutions which 
conferred the doctorate prior to 1948 but which no 
longer do so. Only 3 of them are credited with more 
than 100 doctorates each—Illinois Wesleyan Uni- 
versity with 296 before 1911, University of Wooster 
(now College of Wooster) with 168 before 1904, and 
Taylor University with 123 before 1908. Most of 
this group ceased the practice before the beginning 
of the 20th century. All told, these 73 institutions 
are credited with only 1,018 doctorates, two-thirds 
of them in the 3 institutions just named. 

The doctorate as an earned degree has been con- 
ferred by a total of at least 266 institutions of higher 
education in the United States.’ 


Some Firsts 


The distinction of conferring the first earned doc- 
torates unquestionably belongs to Yale University, 
which awarded the degree of doctor of philosophy 
to three men in 1861. An official Yale report says: 
“The Graduate School was first formally organized in 
1847. The degree of Doctor of Philosophy was first 
offered in 1860 and was first conferred in 1861.” ® 
Daniel Coit Gilman, a graduate of Yale in the class 
of 1852 and first president of the Johns Hopkins 
University, America’s first full-fledged graduate 
school, said in 1897: “Certainly Yale and Sheffield 
are entitled to the credit of introducing among 
American institutions the degree of Doctor of Philos- 
ophy, demanding for it a high standard of attain- 
ments. . . This degree has proved a powerful 
incentive to scholarship in this and other univer- 
sities.” ’ Henry S. Pritchett, first president of the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teach- 

§ Detailed information regarding number of doctorates conferred in different 
periods and firet date of conferral will be found in the 1956 edition of American 
Universities and Colleges (to be published in April 1956 by the American Council 
on Education) for each of the accredited institutions that are currently conferring 
the doctorate. 

* Doctors of Philosophy of Yale University with the Tisles of Their Dissertations, 
1861-1915. New Haven, 1916. 210 p 


’D. C. Gilman, The Sheffield Scientific School of Yale Uniwersity: A Semi- 
Centennial Historical Discourse. New Haven, 1897 9. 24 
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ing, said in 1907: “The honor of having established 
the first creditable course of study for the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy is due to Yale.” ° 

From 1861 to 1870 Yale University was the only 
American institution to confer the earned doctorate. 
It conferred a total of 17 in that period. It was 
joined by the University of Pennsylvania in 1871, 
by Cornell University in 1872, and in 1873 by 
Harvard, Rutgers, and Syracuse universities. Johns 
Hopkins University, the first distinctively graduate 
university, did not open until 1876. The first 
graduates of the Johns Hopkins University were four 
doctors of philosophy in 1878. From the outset the 
preparation of a dissertation has been required for 
the granting of a degree.* 

A few words may be appropriate regarding the 
identities and subsequent careers of the 3 men who 
at Yale University initiated the constantly growing 
procession of men and women who have earned 
more than 130,000 doctorates in American educa- 
tional institutions in the past 95 years—James 
Morris Whiton, Arthur Williams Wright, and 
Eugene Schuyler. All distinguished themselves in 
different fields. 

James Morris Whiton (A. B., Yale, °53) was 
awarded his degree in Classics. His dissertation was 
entitled, “Ars Longa, Vita Brevis.” He won renown 
as a Congregational clergyman, educator, and author. 
After receiving his Ph. D. degree at Yale he attended 
Andover Theological Seminary and was ordained in 
1865. He held pastorates in Massachusetts for 10 
years, then for 2 years was principal of Williston 
Seminary. He resigned this position because of 
hostility to his book, Js “Eternal” Punishment 
Endless?; afterwards he held pastorates in New 
Jersey and New York. In 1896 he joined the staff 
of the Outlook in New York. The Diuetionary of 
American Biography says of him: “As a preacher 
Whiton combined thoughtful scholarship with the 
more popular gifts to a rare degree and few American 
clergymen were so gladly heard in English pulpits.” 
He died in 1920 at the age of 87. 

Arthur Williams Wright (A. B., Yale, ’59) did his 
graduate work in the departinent of physics. His 
dissertation bore the formidable title: “Having 
Given the Velocity and Direction of Motion of a 
Meteor on Entering the Atmosphere of the Earth, 
to Determine Its Orbit about the Sun, Taking into 
Account the Attraction of Both These Bodies.” 


* Second Annual Report of the Carnegie Foundation. New York, 1907 p. 86. 
* Doctors Dissertations, 1878-1919. Johns Hopkins University Circular, 1920. 
No. 1, Total Number 321. p. § 
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Dr. Wright spent the remainder of his life on the 
Yale faculty in a variety of positions but the greater 
part of the time as professor of experimental physics. 
He died in 1915 at the age of 79. 

Eugene Schuyler (A. B., Yale, ’59) carried on his 
graduate work for 2 years in the fields of languages 
and philosophy, but Yale University reports that the 
title of his dissertation is unknown. His interest in 
language study led him in 1865 to apply for a diplo- 
matic post. In 1867 he was appointed consul at 
Moscow. He spent most of his life in various diplo- 
matic posts and missions, chiefly in Eastern Europe. 
He was author of Italian Influences and several other 
volumes and translated many Russian works into 
English. He died in Italy in 1890 at the age of 50 
while serving at Cairo. The Dictionary of American 
Biography says that “In an era of mediocrity in the 
American foreign service, Schuyler was an outstand- 
ing figure.” 

The first woman to earn a doctorate, as far as 
available records show, was Helen Magill (A. B., 
Swarthmore, ’73) who received it at Boston Uni- 
versity in 1877. The title of her dissertation was 
“Greek Drama.” Miss Magill was the oldest of 
five daughters of Edward H. Magill, second president 
of Swarthmore College and professor of Latin there 
before his presidency. It is said that Helen could 
read Latin at the age of five. She was a member of 
the first graduating class of Swarthmore. After 
securing her Ph. D. she went to England and took 
the Classical Tripos at Cambridge University in 
1881. She organized the Howard Collegiate Insti- 
tute in Massachusetts in 1883 and helped to organize 
an Annex for Women at Princeton University in 
1887. In 1890 she became the second wife of Andrew 
D. White, first. president of Cornell University. She 
accompanied Dr. White on his various diplomatic 
missions in Europe, beginning in Russia in 1892. 
They were in Berlin from 1897 to 1902, where he 
was ambassador and she was president of the Ameri- 
can Women’s Club, which she organized on a new 
basis. Dr. White died in 1918 but Mrs. White lived 
until 1944. She died in Maine at the age of 91. 


The Ph. D. as an Honorary Degree 


During the formative period of standards, the 
Ph. D. degree was conferred by many institutions 
as an honorary degree. Fortunately, the annual 
reports of the Commissioner of Education always 
distinguished clearly between the number of earned 
and honorary doctorates of philosophy. 
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For a half dozen years in the 70’s and early 80’s 
more honorary than earned Ph. D.’s were conferred. 
In 1881, for example, 48 honorary Ph. D. degrees 
were reported by 38 institutions, and only 38 earned 
Ph. D. degrees by 10 institutions. More than a 
hundred different institutions gave over 700 honorary 
Ph. D. degrees before 1890. One university alone 
is credited with 30. The Ph. D. as an honorary 
degree was even given by the Pennsylvania Military 
Academy in 1875 and 1876. On the other hand, 
such institutions as Harvard, Columbia, and Johns 
Hopkins have never given the Ph. D. as an honorary 
degree. Even more surprising, perhaps, is the fact 
that a dozen institutions, prior to 1890, are reported 
as conferring both honorary and earned Ph. D. 
degrees in the same year. 

Gradually, however, owing to pressure from 
legitimate graduate schools, educational organiza- 
tions, and the U. $. Commissioner of Education, the 
use of the Ph. D. as an honorary degree diminished. 
Even so in the first decade of the 20th century, 133 
honorary doctorates of philosophy were reported. 
It was even given by the Central High School of 
Philadelphia in 1901. 

After 1910 the practice almost ceased, and the 
place of the Ph. D. degree as the highest earned 
indication of advanced scholarship became more 
firmly and commonly recognized. Still, 30 honorary 
Ph. D.’s were reported in the next 3 decades. The 
last one reported was given in 1938. 





Workshops in Family Finance 


A trotat of 500 scholarships at 12 universities are 
being offered this year at the 1956 Summer Work- 
shops in Family Finance sponsored by the National 
Committee for Education in Family Finance, 488 
Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. The work- 
shop’ scholarships are open to educators who demon- 
strate a need and use for information and teaching 
materials on family finance: Classroom teachers in 
schools, colleges, and teacher-training institutions, as 
well as administrators, supervisors, and curriculum 
directors. Credit toward a graduate degree is 
awarded upon successful completion of the course. 
The workshops will be at the following universities: 
Pennsylvania (Philadelphia), California (Los An- 
geles), Connecticut, Denver, Florida (Gainesville), 
Illinois, Miami (Oxford, O.), Oregon, Southern 
Methodist, Syracuse, Virginia, and Wisconsin. 
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Rockefeller Institute a Graduate University 


HE ROCKEFELLER INSTITUTE, established 

in New York City in 1901 as the Rockefeller 
Institute for Medical Research, has announced that 
to its function of research it is adding the functions 
of teaching and training graduate students of science. 
Its original charter has been amended to permit 
granting the degrees of doctor of philosophy and 
doctor of medical science with the authority of the 
regents of the University of the State of New York. 
Thus the institute has become a graduate university, 
which will devote its resources to the preparation 
of biologists. ; 


Resources 

All the resources of the institute will be available 
to the limited number of selected students who will 
be admitted. These resources include a distinguished 
faculty nurhbering approximately 150, to whom more 
will be added as the fields of research expand; almost 
half a million square feet of well-equipped labora- 
tories; a hospital for the study of disease in man; 
and one of the great scientific libraries of the Nation. 
These physical resources are located in 6 modern 
buildings on a campus of more than a dozen acres 
close to the Cornell Medical College, New York 
Hospital, Memorial Hospital, and the Sloan-Ketter- 
ing Institute. To the present facilities new labora- 
tories and a residence hall for students will be added. 
The value of the institute’s endowment approximates 


$150,000,000. 
Students 


Two types of students will be admitted: those who 
have just completed their undergraduate training 
for the baccalaureate, and those who are doctors of 
medicine and wish to prepare for careers of research 
and teaching. Both groups will be candidates for 
the degree of doctor of philosophy after a period of 
no less than 3 years, although those who already 
hold the degree of doctor of medicine may elect the 
degree of doctor of medical science. Under present 
plans no more than 15 to 20 students will be admitted 
each year. Accordingly, the student body will 
ultimately number approximately 60 to 75. This 
small student body will be able to have close associa- 
tions with a large faculty. The educational pro- 
grams will be tailored to suit the needs and interests 
of each student. 
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Program 

The institute is built around men rather than 
departments. In such an environment the student 
will be required to develop a broad foundation of 
competence in many related fields of science; he will 
be encouraged to broaden his conceptual views and 
grow as an independent thinker and scholar. The 
students will not serve as helpers in specialized 
problems that are parts of highly organized research 
programs. 

Throughout the first academic year 2 hours of each 
morning will be devoted to lectures, seminars, and 
discussions of related subjects in many fields of 
science; together they constitute an orientation 
course in the pattern and structure of biology and 
the related sciences. Each week a topic will be 
discussed by one or a group of the faculty who are 
actively engaged in research in that area of science. 
During the course of the year the student is thus 
intimately associated with more than 100 scientists. 
As the students study with these many members 
of the faculty and work in their laboratories, they 
form associations which will facilitate their choice 
of a field of specialization. 

Students will be urged by the faculty to spend not 
less than 12 months in study under leading scholars 
in two or three other ‘universities anywhere in the 
world. The expenses of this travel and study will 
be defrayed by the institute as an investment in the 
student’s future and in order to encourage greater 
cooperation between universities. 


In order further to foster cooperation between 
universities and to encourage students to broaden 
their intellecutual horizons, the institute will invite 
students in other graduate schools to study at the 
institute for brief periods during which seminars are 


held in subjects relevant to their interests. Travel 
grants will be provided for this purpose, and the 
visiting students will be guests of the institute. 


First Class 


In October 1955 the institute began experimentally 
with a first class of 10 students. The presidents of a 
score of colleges of liberal arts and the chairmen of 
some departments in large universities were en- 
trusted with the appointment of a 1955 graduate of 
his college or university to an institute fellowship. 
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These fellowships carry an annual stipend of $2,500 
with an additional $1,000 for travel and attendance 
at other universities. From Dartmouth, Amherst, 
Smith, Wesleyan, Yale, Union, Haverford, Penn- 
sylvania, and Oslo came the first 10 men and woman 
who had been thus selected. Next year the number 
of selecting universities will be increased, and 5 
graduates of medical schools will be added. 





Science Foundation Grants 


Tue Nationat Science Foundation has announced 
164 grants totaling about $3,240,500 awarded during 
the quarter ending December 31, 1955, for the sup- 
port of basic research in the natural sciences, for 
conferences in support of science, for exchange of 
‘scientific information, and for summer institutes for 
refresher training of high school and college under- 
graduate science teachers. This is the second group 
of awards to be made during fiscal year 1956. Since 
the beginning of the program in 1951, 2,039 such 
awards have been made, totaling more than 


$24,000,000. 





Medical and Dental Teaching-Research 


Grants Proposed 


REPRESENTATIVE J. Percy Priest (D., Tenn.), 
chairman of the House Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee, has introduced a bill (H. R. 
9013) to carry out the administration’s program of 
construction grants to promote medical and dental 
reséarch and teaching, a proposal outlined earlier in 
Presidential messages. It would be a 5-year, $250 
million project, with up to $210 million authorized for 
medical teaching and research construction, and $40 
million for dental facilities. 

Eligible for aid would be schools of medicine, 
dentistry, osteopathy, and public health, and other 
public and nonprofit educational institutions, labo- 
ratories, and research institutions. Grants would be 
up to 50 percent of construction costs. The Surgeon 
General of the Public Health Service would be in 
charge of the program, advised and assisted by a 
National Advisory Council on Medical Research and 
Teaching Facilities. This Advisory Council would 
consist of the Surgeon General and the Commissioner 
of Education, ex officio, and 16 members appointed 
by the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
at least half of whom would have to be from “among 
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leaders in the fields of medical, osteopathic, dental, 
or public health research or education.” Rep. 
Wolverton (R., N. J.), ranking minority member of 
the committee, has introduced an identical bill 
H. R. 9014. 2 
Another bill by Mr. Priest (H. R. 9048) would 
amend the Public Health Service Act so as to author- 
ize grants to State or local agencies, universities, 
laboratories, and other public or private agencies and 
to individuals to finance training, instruction, 
traineeships, and investigations and research projects 
in improved methods in the field of mental health. 





Scientists and Teachers in Mobilization 
Developments 


Two Executive Orpers, No. 10650 and No. 10651, 
were issued on January 6 by the White House. The 
first of these provides the procedures by which local 
Selective Service Boards may authorize the enlist- 
ment of individuals who possess critical skills, for a 
period of 3 to 6 months, after which they will be 
remanded to the Ready Reserve. They will remain 
in the Ready Reserve or be transferred to the 
Standby Reserve to discharge the remainder of their 
military liability, except in the case of all-out mobili- 
zation. In that case they will be subject to Selective 
Service screening. 

Executive Order No. 10651 provides for the screen- 
ing of the Ready Reserve for persons possessing 
critical skills. Such persons are to be discharged 
from the Ready Reserve into the Standby Reserve, 
provided they are in excess of the Ready Reserve 
requirements for persons of their particular skills 
and provided they do not possess an overriding 
military specialty. 

Ten days after these Executive Orders were issued 
the Office of Defense Mobilization made public the 
list of occupations and activities to be used by the 
Selective Service system as guides in selecting men 
with critical civilian skills for enlistment in the 
Ready Reserve under Executive Order No. 10650. 
The occupations included are: chemist,* clinical 
pathologist, die setter, engineer draftsman (design), 
professional engineer (all branches), foreman (critical 
occupations only), geologist, geophysicist, glass 
blower (laboratory apparatus), jig-and-template 
maker, mathematician,* microbiologist (includes 
bacteriologist),* professional nurse, orthopedic appli- 
ance and limb technician, osteopath, parasitologist 
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(plant or animal),* patternmaker, pharmacologist,* 
physiologist (medical),* college and vocational 
teacher (critical occupations only), high school 
teacher (mathematics and physical and biological 
sciences only), tool and die designer, and tool and 
die maker. 

The asterisk (*) indicates a limitation to those 
having master’s or doctor’s degrees or equivalent 
experience, education and training, generally con- 
sidered not less than 1 year beyond the bachelor 
degree level. Physicians, dentists, and veterinarians 
are not included because they are special registrants 
under the so-called “Doctor Draft Act.” 





Veterans’ Enrollments 


Tue VETERANS ADMINISTRATION has announced 
that veterans’ enrollments under the fast growing 
Korean GI bill passed the 700,000 mark at the end 
of 1955. The 707,000 veteran-trainees on December 
31, 1955, represented a 30-percent increase over the 
538,000 total of a year ago and almost triple the 
number of veterans in training 2 years ago. 

At last year’s end, of every 100 Korea veterans in 
training 59 were in colleges and universities; 27 
were in such schools as trade and vocational schools; 
5 were taking farm training, and 9 were enrolled in 
on-the-job training courses. Recent months have 
brought an upsurge in the proportion of veterans 
going to college under the Korean GI bill. Almost 
from the beginning of the GI program, the proportion 
of college-bound veterans has been slightly more 
than half of the total number in training. During 
November and December, 1955, however—the 
peak of this past fall’s enrollment—the proportion 
of veterans in college rose to 59 percent. 





Forestry Education in the South 


Tue Southern Regional Education Board has sug- 
gested to southern educators and legislators that 
forestry education in the South needs more students 
but not more schools. The region has 7 of the Na- 
tion’s 26 accredited forestry schools; these 7 schools 
have sought to plan their instruction and research 
so that they complement one another rather than 
unnecessarily duplicate their effort. It is said that 
the schools can take half again as many students as 
they now have and that the shortage arises because 
the profession does not attract enough students. 
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Air Force ROTC Units 


Tue Fesruary issue of Higher Education indicated 

that 24 Air Force ROTC units and 5 subunits were 

being abolished. After that announcement had been 

made the Secretary of the Air Force decided not to 

proceed with the disestablishment of those units. 
The following explanation has been made: 


The USAF today is participating with 188 institutions through- 
out the USA, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico in providing AFROTC. 
This large number was reached in 1951, at which time an annual 
need fcr some 27,000 reserve officers was anticipated. The 
situation changed in 1953 when the Department of Defense, in 
coordination with the Congress and Selective Service, decided that 
all persons commissioned by any service must come on active duty 
for a period of at least 2 years. This decision, in effect, trans- 
formed the AFROTC from a program which was designed to 
produce reserve officers to one which was geared to the needs of 
the active establishment. The annual requirement for the active 
USAF is but some 6,700 AFROTC second lieutenants. Thus, a 
smaller number of colleges and universities are needed to satisfy 
this reduced requirement. However, in trying to economize 
through disestablishment, it became apparent that patriotic 
interest and enthusiastic support for the AFROTC in the majority 
of the institutions affected outweighed the potential dollar and 
manpower savings involved. Furthermore, more than half of 
the institutions have presented much brighter production 
potential, largely because of increased enrollment trends. There- 
fore, the Secretary of the Air Force has decided not to disestablish 
the AFROTC unit at any institution desiring to remain in the 
program. This will provide the college and university officials 
and the USAF itself a period of a year or two to observe progress 
and to verify predictions. 


Higher Education Workshops and 
Institute 


Tue University of Michigan will hold its fourth 
annual Workshop for College Professors from June 
25 to July 13 next summer. Among the topics to 
be considered are course planning, teaching tech- 
niques, and evaluation. 

The workshop will be followed by an Institute on 
College Administration, July 16 to 20. Such 
problems as the administration of the curriculum, 
personnel, and finance will be discussed by resource 
leaders. Members of the regular staff of the univer- 
sity and visiting professors will constitute the faculty. 

The Catholic University of America will conduct 
a workshop on the Functions of the Dean of Studies 
in Higher Education from June 15 to 26. The 
various aspects of the duties of the dean of studies 
in higher education and his relationships with other 
officers of the college will be covered. The staff 
will consist of nine deans of colleges and universities. 
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Colleges and Universities Using Closed Circuit TV 


CONSIDERABLE NUMBER of colleges and 

universities are using closed circuit television as 
a part of their instructional procedures, as indicated 
by the following list. The particular location is 
shown where an institution operates on more than 
one campus or in a State where more than one 
institution has the same name; an asterisk (*) 
indicates that the facilities are also used for TV 
broadcasting. 


ALABAMA 
University of Alabama,* University. 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute. 
ARIZONA 
University of Arizona. 
ARKANSAS 
University of Arkansas, Fayetteville. 
CALIFORNIA 
San Jose State College. 
University of Southern California. 
College of Physicians and Surgeons. 
University of California, Santa Barbara. 
Stanford Research Institute. 
University of California, Berkeley. 
CoLorapvo 
University of Denver Research Institute. 
ConnNECTICUT 
Yale University. 
District or CoLuMBIA 
Georgetown University, Institute of Languages and Linguistics. 
FLoripa 
Florida State University. 
University of Florida. 
GEORGIA 
University of Georgia. 
IpaHo 
Idaho State College. 
ILLINots 
Chicago Teachers College. 
Illinois Institute of Technology. 
University of Chicago, Nathan Goldblatt Memorial Hospital. 
University of [llinois,* Urbana. 
Loyola University School of Dentistry. 
Northwestern University, Evanston. 


INDIANA 


Indiana University, Bloomington. 
Indiana State Teachers College. 
University of Notre Dame. 


lowa 
lowa State College.* 
"State University of Iowa. 
Kansas 
Kansas State College. 
Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg. 
University of Kansas Medical School. 
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LoulmsIANA 

Louisiana State University. 

Southwestern Louisiana Institute. 
MARYLAND 

U. S. Naval Academy. 

Johns Hopkins University. 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston University. 

Emerson College. 
MICHIGAN 

Michigan State University.* 

University of Michigan. 

University of Detroit School of Dentistry. 
MINNESOTA 

University of Minnesota. 
Missour1 

Stephens College. 

University of Missouri.* 
Mississippi 

Mississippi Southern College. 
New Jersey 

New Jersey State Teachers College, Montclair. 
New Mexico 

New Mexico College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts. 
New York 

Albany Medical College. 

Cornell University, Ithaca. 

New York University. 

Syracuse University. 
Norta CaRoLina 

Consolidated University of North Carolina,* Chapel Hill, 

Raleigh, Greensboro 

Oux10 

Case Institute of Techno'ogy. 
OREGON 

Oregon State College. 

University of Oregon, Eugene. 

Oregon Technical Institute. 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Pennsylvania State University. 

University of Pennsylvania Hospital. 
Soutn CAROLINA. 

Medical College of South Carolina. 
Sourn Dakota 

University of South Dakota. 
TENNESSEE 

University of Tennessee, Knoxville. 
TEexas 

Texas Western College. 

University of Texas, Austin. 

Texas Technological College. 

West Texas State Teachers College. 
WASHINGTON 

Washington State College. 
WISCONSIN 
_ University of Wisconsin,* Madison. 

Closed circuit television is also used in instruction 
at 9 military installations. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 











Government Publications 
How To Obtain 


(1) Cost Publications: Send request, enclosing remit- 
tance (check or money order), to the Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Offce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

(2) Free Publications: Request direct from the agency 
issuing them. 


From the Office of Education 


Distributive Education for Adults: Guide for Part- 
Time Instructors. Washington, D. C., U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1955. 20 p. 15 cents. 
(Vocational Division Bulletin No. 259—Distribu- 
tive Education Series No. 21.) 


Distributive Education for Youth: Work-Experience 
Laboratories. Washington, D. C., U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1956. 19 p. 15 cents. (Vo- 
cational Division Bulletin No. 260—Distributive 
Education Series No. 22.) 


Opening (Fall) Enrollment in Higher Educational 
Institutions 1955, by William A. Jaracz, Washington, 
D. C., U. S. Government Printing Office, 1956. 46 
p. 35 cents. (Circular No. 460.) 


Public Vocational Education Programs: Charac- 
teristics of Programs Under Provisions of the Federal 
. Vocational Education Acts. Washington, D. C., U. 
S. Government Printing Office, 1956. 16 p. 15 
cents. (Pamphlet No. 117.) 


Supervision in Rural Schools: A Report on Beliefs 
and Practices, by Jane Franseth. Washington, D. 
C., U. S. Government Printing Office, 1955. 44 p. 
25 cents. (Bulletin 1955, No. 11.) 


Non-Government Publications 


Obtain direct from the publishers. Prices are indicated 


when known. 


Action Under Way To Meet the Rising Tide of 
Enrollment in American Co’leges and Universities: 
Reports at the Annual Meeting, October 6, 1955, of 
the American Council on Education. Washington, 
D. C., American Council on Education, 1956. 36 p. 
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Credit Courses by T-levision: Report of a Confer- 
ence Sponsored Jointly by the Committee on Tele- 
vision of the American Council on Education, and 
Continuing Education Service, Michigan State Col- 
lege, East Lansing, Mich. Washington, D. C., 
American Council on Education, February 1955. 
49 p. $l. 


The Conference on Student Life and Education in 
the United States; under the sponsorship of The Com- 
mittee on International Exchange of the University 
of Chicago; in cooperation with the Conference 
Board of Associated Research Councils; With funds 
provided by The Edward W. Hazen Foundation, 
Chicago, Ill., The University of Chicago, 1954. 
71 p. Proc. 


Development of Home Economics in the United 
States: With Special Reference to its Purposes and 
Integrating Function. University Park, Pa., The 
Pennsylvania State University, College of Home 
Economics (College of Home Economics Publica- 
tion No. 156.) 17 p. 25 cents. 


The Last Best Hope: Democracy Makes New De- 
mands on Education, by Henry Wyman Holmes. 
Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 1955. 
50 p. $1.50. 


The Inglis Lecture for 1955. Discusses the task “from which 


no teacher quite escapes: the task of giving clarity and power 
to the broadest and most human ends of learning.” 

The Literature of Japanese Education, 1945-1954, 
Walter C. Eells, comp. 51 Caroline St., Hamden, 
Conn., The Shoestring Press, 1955. Proc., 210 p. 
Cloth, $5. 

More than 1,400 items of publication in English on Japanese 
education; items annotated and listed alphabetically. 

National Association of Student Personnel Admin- 
istrators Proceedings, 1955. Urbana, IIl., University 
of Illinois, Fred H. Turner, 1955. Proc. 235 p. 
Paper, $4. 

The New York University Self-Study Interim 
Report. New York, N. Y., New York University, 
Office of Institutional Research and Educational 
Planning, 1955. Proc. 182 p. 


Report of Fifteenth All Institute (Tuskegee) Confer- 
ence: What is Good College Teaching, 1955. Tus- 
kegee, Ala., The Institute, 1955. Proc. 71 p. 

Report of Teacher Education and Religion National 
Conference and Workshop, 1955. 11 Elm S&t., 
Oneonta, N. Y., American Association of Colleges 
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for Teacher Education, 1955. 75 cents and 


postage. 


67 p. 


Report on Evaluation of Engineering Education, 
1952-1955. Urbana, Ill., University of Illinois, 
W. L. Collins, Secretary, American Society for 
Engineering Education, 1955. 36 p. 

Research in General Education Instruction 1955: 
A Selected and Annotated Bibliography of Research 
Articles Having Implications for General Education 
Instruction, by Paul L. Dressel. 1201 Sixteenth St., 
NW., Washington, D. C., Association for Higher 
Education, 1955. 21 p. Paper, 25 cents. 


A Restudy of the Needs of California in Higher 
Education, T. R. McConnell, chief consultant. 
Sacramento, Calif., California State Department of 
Education, 1955. 473 p. 

Report of a study made for the liaison committee of the regents 
of the University of California and the California State Board of 
Education. A reexamination and extension of a report made in 
1948 by the Strayer committee. 

Scholarships, Fellowships and Loans, Vol. Ill, by 
S. Norman Feingold. Cambridge 38, Mass., Bell- 
man Publishing Co., 1955. 471 p. $10. 

Presents information about more than 350 different adminis- 
tering agencies which offer thousands of scholarships, fellowships, 
and loans; also contains an index referring to programs described 
in volumes I and II as well as the current volume. 

Southern Association of College and University 
Business Officers Proceedings, 1955. Nashville, 
Tenn., Vanderbilt University, Gerald D. Henderson, 
1955. 167 p. 

Study Abroad (Etudes a |’etrange 
el extranjero): International Handbook—Fellow- 
ships, Scholarships, Educational Exchange, Vol. VII, 
1955-56. Paris, France: UNESCO,.1955. 703 p. 
(Available from Columbia University Press, 2960 
Broadway, New York 17, N. Y.). 705 p. Paper, 
$2. 

Contains information about more than 50,000 fellowships, 


scholarships, and other subsidized opportunities for educational 
travel. Offers cover study in practically every field of learning 
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and are made by donors in over 100 countries and territories for 
the benefit of students throughout the world. The present vol- 
ume includes a report on UNESCO’s annual survey of the foreign 
student, a chapter on techniques of evaluation of programs, and 
a chapter on planning to study abroad. The descriptions of the 
awards, to which the major portion of the volume is given, follow 
the customary pattern: field of study, where tenable, conditions, 
value, duration, number available, where to apply. 


University of Pittsburgh, 1945-1955: A Ten-Year 
Report. Pittsburgh, Pa., The University. 1955. 
92 p. 


Yearbook of Education, 1955: Guidance and Coun- 
seling. Robert K. Hall and J. A. Lauwerys, eds. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y., World Book Co., 1955. 
644 p. $8.50. 


Considers the history, philosophy, objectives, organization, and 
functions of the guidance movement throughout the world. 
Contributions ‘from some 50 authorities. Sections deal with the 
historical and philosophical background, the areas of guidance, 
the techniques and organization of guidance, and world frontiers 
in guidance. 
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